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PRE FACE. 



Dr. Talmage has, in his usual serio-comic and pictorial style, 
delivered a senstional tirade against theatres and theatre-goers. 

The effort was, doubtless, intended to produce a powerful and 
popular impression, and its accredited enthusiastic reception by 
his own congregation is flattering to his zeal, and ought to be 
soothing in face of local and general adverse criticism of the press. 
Of course, the secular press is in favor of theatres, and, therefore, 
is ungodly ! It has audaciously condemned Dr. Talmage's tirade 
as "unjust," "angry," "jealous," "virulent in animus" and exquis- 
itely one-sided in statement, as well as monstrously insulting in 
personal allusions ! He cares as little about the opinions of the 
press as he does about the character of actors and actresses, and 
that is not very considerable. 

The main portion of the following pages was written, and 
placed in a New York editor's care before Dr. Talmage uttered his 
fulmination, and the whole is now given to the religious and 
irreligious public in pamphlet form, as an anticipated and sugges- 
tive statement of the " other side of the question." 

G. B. P. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Xov. 12, 1874. 
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PULPIT AND STAGE. 
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It is one of the busy and pressing questions of our day, 
and one which has not been answered with much fairness 
or wisdom, viz. : whether the Stage is not more real and 
more useful than the Pulpit. For a considerable time 
past — certainly during the last twenty years — there has 
been a growing disrelish for preachments and a thoroughly 
vital reaction in favor of plays, so that it has reached this 
crisis of query, " Is not the function of the dramatic artist 
superior to that of the preacher?" If exclusive preference 
were made to the ordinary style and staple of preachments, 
the question would virtually be settled in favor of the 
dramatist and actor. Of course, no serious or pious per- 
son would answer thus, nor indeed any moderate man of 
orthodox education and religious tastes, but the popular 
voice would reply, "The Stage ^5 superior to the Pulpit." 
That the Stage has an enormous power over popular pas- 
sion and the common mould of minds, is admitted ; and 
this power, whether for good or evil, is increasing and ex- 
tending. Contrasted with the current fashion, and, we 
might add, circumstantials of preaching, the acting of 
the Stage has, in many ways, an obvious and superficial 
superiority. 

There is a tacit and acknowledged antagonism between 
the Pulpit and Stage. It is neither disguised nor denied by 
the preachers. We had noped that this antagonism would 
have become less virulent and vicious in the course of 
time, but there seems very little improvement in this direc- 
tion, if we may judge from the angry and bigoted declama- 
tions against the Stage lately pronounced in Chicago, 
Brooklyn and New York.* We are not of those who sepa- 

* The latest and most intolerant by Dr. Talmage, of BtooVdyD.. 
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rate the Pulpit from the Stage : we affirm their intended 
mutual pervasion as very potent means of moral education, 
and we do not hesitate to assert that the Stage is under 
pleasing obligations to the Pulpit, and the latter is a heavy, 
and, ought to be, a gracious debtor to the former. Of the 
desirability for their mutual pervasion and relation we think 
there can be no reasonable demurrer ; for the influence 
which the Stage could be made to exercise over the public for 
good might be very great.* The service which Shakespeare 
and kindred genius have already rendered to mankind and 
to the Pulpit, in a purely religious sense, is greater than 
either their critics or the clergy have discovered. To make 
that service larger still, should be the instant ambition of 
those who profess to serve the progress of thought and the 
good of life. 

But to bring our subject into focus, it were best by 
implied parallel and contrast to draw out the excellencies 
of both Stage and Pulpit, and to show how desirable it is, 
and how beautiful it would be, to have them in hearty co- 
operation. To make ourselves clear, we presume to classify 
preachers into three classes — 1st, The Metaphysical ; 2d, 
The Logical and Scientific ; 3d, The Sensational. Their 
contrasts^ or perhaps we had better say their contacts^ on 
the Stage are — 1st, The Tragic ; 2d, The Melodramatic ; 
3d, The Comic. 

To the Metaphysical Preacher is usually acci edited 
the power of "anatomizing" the mental constitution of 
man. He is the special professor of that branch — it is his 
forte. He essays to study the mental structure in all its 
moral, normal and morbid movement, and after microsco- 
pic analysis he labels the various faculties, tendencies and 
emotions of the intellect and the will. With what success 
the preacher of this genius applies his power, numer- 
ous learned books and innumerable recondite sermons 
testify. The world is not over-JInd of metaphysicians, 
still less so of metaphysical preachers, altho' perhaps, it 
cannot altogether dispense with them. They are, in truth, 
indispensable. But their failing is — laclc of representative 
power. Here they signally fail. Their descriptions of the 

* The writer is not advocating the popular use of the theatre in its present condition ; he 
maintains that it needs purgation, but as an institution it is a legitimate outcome of human 
nature. 



passions, follies, virtues and hnmors of mankind are 
always labored, oftentimes grotesque and not infrequently 
cold caricatures. They deal with abstract^ not with 
concrete^ humanity. Consequently the efforts of such men 
to deal with human nature and their influence over it, are 
weak, impersonal and uninfluential. The reality and 
vitality, the pulsing, thrilling life of this great world of 
work and weakness — of suffering and sorrow — is hid from 
their gaze ; or, if perchance they see all this, they fail to 
describe it. They are investigators — ^not descriptionists. 
In this last particular the genius and use of the dramatist, 
and of Shakespeare especially, are pre-eminent. The use 
of the Stage in this representative faculty is conspicious as 
well as powerful. To the dramatist must be accorded the 
unsurpassed mastery in the moving scene, where Thought 
and Passion take to themselves substantial form and live 
and breathe in action. Shakespeare not only investigates 
the nature of Passion, Impulse, Desire, and Love, but, 
unlike the metaphysical preacher, he gathers his inves- 
tigations into their respective embodiments in such 
fashion as at once to furnish metaphysical knowledge of 
the working of the mind, and produce emotion at the 
contemplation of that mind in external action. Without 
the representative element. Theology and its teachers must 
be powerless. The Pulpit in this instance has much to 
learn from the Stage. Constituted as the mass of men are, 
with keen relish and lively sensibility for external impres- 
sion, dramatic effort necessarily impresses and influences 
them more than elaborate analysis or speculative thought. 
The tendencies of our age run to a not unhealthy superficial- 
ism, and the Church ought to answer and cope with this 
tendency quite as much, if not more, than either the Stage 
or the Press. Moreover, it has been demonstrated again 
and again that the loftiest truths and deepest thoughts are 
capable of being rendered in language fitted to catch the 
popular ear and keep the public attention. Here we believe 
the Stage excels; and because popular literature, with- 
out being excessively excellent or highly cultured, is repre- 
sentative — it wins its thousands where the Pulpit woos but 
one. The Drama appeals to the nearest sympathies and feel- 
ings — to sentiments which lie on tlie bioaOi ^\xx:l^^^'^ o\ ^5^- 
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inanity — and therefore it never fails to achieve a victory- 
over the emotions and sensibilities of our common nature. 

We go farther: the Drama of Shakespeare is both 
metaphysical and representative ; it is ideal and actual. 
Hence the writings of the Bard of Avon have had such a 
wonderful attraction for metaphysicians ! Hume, Brown, 
Stuart, Kant, Fichte, Hamilton, Ferrier and Cairns, revel- 
led in them. On this point not another word, — the reader 
knows how thoroughly Shakespeare was a metaphysician. 

Another and higher excellence of the great dramatist 
and his successors is — their writings are a wholesome Com- 
mentary on the teachings of the Pulpit, and their dramatic 
performances are most happy illustrations of the preaching 
of divines. That which the preacher idealizes^ the dramatist 
actualizes ; so that the worTc of the one corroborates the 
words of the other. Thus : The preacher makes good 
effort to enforce with abundant rhetoric and oratory the 
melancholy truism, ' ' We spend our years as a tale that is 
told," and he may, and sometimes does, make powerful 
and permanent impressions ; but, however influential and 
permanent the impression may be, how much more inten- 
sified is the actual representation in the drama of how some 
spend their years as a jest that is laughed out ; as a 
debauch that is rioted through ; as a bog of corruption 
that is wallowed in ; as a sharp trade that is driven ; as 
a miserable quarrel fought with knives or blows, or keener 
law terms, or theological, curses, or as ambition slain by 
its own sword ? In this way the dramatist, not always 
consciously, teaches the profoundest lessons of religion. 
However unwilling religious teachers may be to admit it, 
Shakespeare is a great authority in Biblical matters. 
His work in this direction is one of identification and con- 
firmation. What the preacher does in speech, in argu- 
ments and appeals, Shakespeare does in acting on the 
''tinsel stage" with "darts and arrows of conviction;" 
and this latter method has this advantage, that it demon- 
strates more visibly, and thus brings the underlying 
spiritualities of our nature to the surface. 

One of the radical defects of the Logical Preacher is in 
looking upon the facts of life from a merely logical and 
scientific stand-point: hence his descriptions of human 
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nature, while mainly true, are cold, inelastic and unsympa- 
thetic. Usually, however, his '^characters" are mere 
myths, projections of his own brain, drawn from his stiflf 
loo^ic and not from the theatre of life's familiar rounds. 
This is the complaint of the logical preacher's hearers 
everywhere ; outside and inside the church the cry is, '*Give 
us human nature." How different is the case with the 
dramatist! His* ''characters," if myths, are invested with 
such human grace and movement that they appear to the 
sight as realities, and become veritable men and women to 
the spectators. Shakespeare has put significance into 
acting ; it is not caricature, but a practical uncovering of 
the mirthful and terrible incidents of life. 

Another contrast between Shakespeare and the preach- 
ers is, that what he drops as an aphorism is usually made 
by the logical and scientific preacher the subject of a vast 
dissertation. The dramatist startles us with wisdom in the 
treatment of the commonest things, and walks the world at 
careless ease, letting fall hints brimful ^Y^th wit which find 
ready reception by the world. The logical preacher speaks 
words of wisdom, but they are long-drawn, too balanced to 
be brilliant, too logical to be lively, too learned to be 
impressive. The reader of Shakespeare feels the truth 
of his dramas, and receives their descriptions at once as 
truths. The dramatist makes no demand upon his reader's 
credence, and yet he believes him. It is painfully otherwise 
in the reception accorded to the logical preacher, who offers 
truth couched in carefully- worded paragraphs or conveyed 
in most logical demonstrations. The logical preacher puts 
US on our guard ; we fence with the rapiers of logic, and, if 
we acknowledge the truth, do so as an acknowledgement 
extorted by the logical and victorious foe. There is a 
general suspicion that, after all, logic is well enough in its 
way, but often misleading, and — 

*' Convince a man against his will, 
He's of the same opinion still." 

The logical preacher rarely attempts, and never suc- 
ceeds when he does attempt, to arouse the emotions. We 
know specimens of this class whose names are a glory in 
the church and country, but of their influence over the 
masses let us not speak. The draraati^t, a^3Xl^ ^\) \>c>roLOccffii% 
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the head and heart, sense and soul, feeling and judgment, 
emotion and reason, and his success is as popular as 
it is pleasant. Among logical theologians and their techni- 
cal followers the habit is begotton to accept theology as if it 
were the calculus. They cipher up the results of inspira- 
tion upon a slate and spend days in discussion upon 
fractional differences! They walk through society and look 
upon it much in the same way as the geologist goes round 
his museum, intent upon classification and nomenclature. 
The sight of erring, suffering and baffled humanity does not 
greatly move them, nor are they susceptible to the wild 
thrills of joy which seize the poet as the figure of humanity 
is seen rising from its ruin and its wretchedness to light and 
liberty and God. How otherwise than cold can the sermon 
be \ The hearers admit it to be learned, but dull. Far bo 
it from us to write a word disparagingly of these prc^achers ; 
it is a necessity that they are in the churches. We require 
men of logic, cold and analytical — men not subject to sudden 
flights of fancy or given to spasmodic fits of thought 
and feeling. Men intent upon precision and stern accuracy 
in the discovery and delivery of truth are greatly to be pre- 
ferred to those gushing and unsteady preachers who think 
with passion and reflect with prejudice. The metaphysical 
and logical teachers of the pulpit are the anatomists a nd phy- 
siologists of religion. They tell us about the articulations 
of her joints and the structure of her muscles, and disclose 
to us the process by which its beauty is wroiighfc to consis- 
tency and maintained in healthy life. It is difficult to value 
rightly the patience, the industry, the usefulness of the 
close-observing, calm-stating, logical preacher. But, unless 
there be added to his already admitted excellencies that of 
being able to make a statement of truth with graphic and 
sympathetic emphasis, his mission is many degrees below 
that of the dramatic artist, and the church which he repre- 
sents falls immensely below the popular usefulness of the 
stage. 

The writings of Shakespeare have a readier acceptance 
with and a firmer hold upon the public mind than the 
preachments of the majority of divines. The reason is 
plainly this : The strictly theological intellect pervaded by 
philosophical and logical thought is lacking in inspiring 
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power, just as the mind of the metaphysical preacher is 
lacking in representative force. It rather imposes upon 
the mind and memory the burden of a vast accession of 
thought, than moves the passions or creates emotion. 
However extensive may be tlie new realm of speculation 
which it opens, it laboriously constructs for the mind a 
sort of reading-room, and bids it expect milk and honey to 
flow from inferences, deductions, and such like. This kind 
of intellect influences no large body of men ; its liighest 
light and inspirations are of moonlight, by which men may 
see to read, but by which no fruits can grow. The wide 
difference between such an intellect and that of Shake- 
speare is — the intellect of the dramatist is inspiring. 
It sensationally com/niunicates what it sensationally 
receives. This is easy to discern. How curiously dis- 
similar is the reception given to an acted description of 
life to one that is preached. It is impossible to listen 
indifferently or look coldly on, as the message of the 
stage is spoken and acted in our presence. We identify 
ourselves with the scene before us ; we enter into a charmed 
yet mysterious rapport with the passion and pride, the 
grief and triumph of the actors ; we are one with them in 
their deepest distress and fullest gladness. We love with 
Romeo and Juliet^ sorrow with poor crownless and deserted 
Lear^ are wonder-workers with Prospero^ and revel with 
the fairies in the Midsuminer NighV s Dreani^ or we are 
maddened to desperation and scheme artistic revenge with 
Hamlet, It is this sensational^ inspiring element in drama- 
tic literature and theatrical performances which has given 
and will give them undisputed popular superiority over 
wliat may be called the sounder teachings and higher 
moralism of the pulpit. It is this power of giving back 
fresh what he himself received through his impressions, 
that has made Shakespeare the master and model of the 
drama. That is a grand triumph for a man — to make 
himself the favorite of youth and the idol of the man 
matured in power and knowledge, who is able alike to 
captivate the uncultured artizan and the most perfect artist, 
whose truthful delineation of life is as welcome to the Atheist 
as to the Believer, and who, moreover, is perfectly uil- 
sectarian. This is that thoroughly human <^\^\sl^\v\i \x^ xX^a 
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great poet which compels recognition from the tender but 
refined mind of Mrs. Browning: 

** There, Shakespeare, on whose forehead climb 
The crowns of the world. Oh! eyes sublime 
With tears and laughter for all time." 

In this connection and in direct reference to Shakespeare 
as being a genuine sensationalist, we observe there is no 
great extant work, save one, which approaches, in a 
religious sense, the genius of the Immortal Bard, and that 
is the ''Pilgrim's Progress" of John Bunyan. This is 
a bona fide sensational production and sensational in all 
exquisite dramatic force and form. In Shakespeare we see 
a profound original soul extracting from nature and the 
pantomime of life materials for a subtle and bewitching 
drama ; and, so fusing society in his fervid intellect, he 
reproduces it in his dramas, which literally hold the ''mirror 
up to nature." In Bunyan we see something of the same 
genius, much of the same absorption, but dealing with 
a narrower subject and with more narrowed aim. The " Pil- 
grim' s Progress," when its foundation of truth is considered, 
is very near to Shakespeare's plays. " Cliristian '.' is as 
really a dramatic character as Hamlet^ but the elaborator 
was frightfully limited by the passions and prejudices of 
his — time hence the weakness of his creed and the falsity of 
his analysis of human nature, which are manifest in every 
page. His successor in the modern pulpit is, without 
doubt, Spurgeon of London, whose chief merit lies in his 
dramatic creativeness ; and his most signal fault in his 
Puritanic thought. 

Another point of contrast between the preachers and 
Shakespeare is this : There is no vehement eagerness and 
straining on the part of the dramatist to be believed. He 
exhibits no feverish anxiety that his tale may be credited, 
whereas nothing is more notorious than the all-absorbing 
anxiety of preachers to be believed. Surely there is some- 
thing significant in this. There must be less truth in the 
preacher's thought than he suspects, for truth makes itself 
manifest. Though the reader and spectator of Sh akespeare' s 
plays know the tale to be but fiction, it yet produces upon 
their minds results which might confidently be expected to 
foUow from the recital of the most vivid supernaturalism. 
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His writings are steeped in the supernatural. The air-drawn 
dagger of Macbeth — the bloody spot that no water can wash 
out from the hand of murder — the weird chorus of the 
witches — the grand, terrific finale — produce an awful, super- 
human effect. Out of simple materials, what overpower- 
ing grandeur of tableaux and supernal impression ! 

The knowledge of Shakespeare's plays is a natural 
balance and equipoise for the hearing of sermons. How 
terribly does he uncover shams, deceits, disguises 1 How 
calmly, with what dignity and whole-heartedness, does he 
reprove envy, ambition, lust and meanness ! He would fain 
represent all the world a stage, and men and women merely 
players. To do this eflecfcually and show all sides of the 
picture, he takes us behind the "scenes," and reveals 
beneath the paint and "tinsel of appearances " the ills and 
evils to which flesh is heir. After we have drained the 
choicest extracts of his writings and seen the finest per- 
formances of his players, sadness steals over us — ^life is 
seen to be "stale, flat and unprofitable" — experience is a 
vast mingling of sorrow, success and disappointment. The 
very marriage feast is spread with " funeral baked meats." 
The revelers issue in fair attire from view — ^less realms of 
being ; they dance like insects in the summer beam ; but 
behind the "scenes" the gay robes give place to seedy 
garments ; the bright cheek is relieved of its paint, the red 
lips grow pale and loveless ; old age is seen to be an alms- 
house filled with ruined spend- thrifts. The Shakesperian 
"view" of life is a faithful comment on Solomon's pitiful 
moan, "all is vanity and vexation of life," but the Dramatist 
is more cheerful than the foolish King. Solomon was sour 
and soured, Shakespeare is always genial. His estimate of 
life is more equal, more hopeful than Solomon's. When- 
ever he encounters humanity, and whatever may be its 
surface disguises, he copes with it truly, generously, fear- 
lessly, and measures it with profound sagacity. Whether 
he revels with the gay, or feasts with the opulent, or 
triumphs with the successful, or hoards with the miserly, 
or lavishes with the improvident ; whether jesting and 
toying with Cleopatra in her gilded barge, or diinking the 
very aroma of her charms with infatuated Anthony ; or 
participating in the scheme of conspiritors, or jousting ui 
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splendid tournaments, or evoking the subtle genii of the 
elements, or dallying with the gentle spirit of the season, 
or perfuming his locks for the revel, or in company with 
the Muses, or among the Masters of Poesy — Shakespeare 
never forgets what is "gold" and what "tinsel," what is 
dust and what divinity. 

It would seem as though to be scientific and critical in 
the expression of theological truth it were necessary for a 
preacher to be remotely acquainted with the art that moves 
the soul. Hence, in the preacher whose intellect is colored 
not by sensibility but by acumen, there is seldom a striking- 
combination of effective oratory and logical accuracy. It 
requires a sportive genius to describe life and a genial mind 
to do so hopefully. Shakespeare is an example of the per- 
fect combination. He is never wordy, loose, inaccurate 
or spasmodic in his descriptions of life, of men and their 
moods and manners ; and when he is most logical, clear and 
trenchant, he is impassioned, burning, blazing, full of fervor 
and fire. How are we to account for the lack of this com- 
bination in preachers in general ? In many cases it is just 
to attribute its absence to defect of genius and culture, but 
genei'ally it is the result of the narrow views which 
preachers entertain of life. Their sinners and saints are 
mainly of one type — their views of morality and spirituality 
are conventional. Now, it strikes us that "those who 
teach from the pulpit might be much benefited by a 
discreet use of the magic lantern. There might be slides 
for each pew, or, at least, a goodly number of slides, 
representing old and young, healthy and sick, people at 
their trades and in their homes, groups of men and women 
with diversity of expression and costume. Sinners, like 
men, are of divers sorts and have divers histories. Were 
this plan adopted and such a phantasmagoria passed 
before preachers in their studies, their preaching would 
have more soul and sense in it." Shakespeare's works are 
the most varied as well as the largest magic lanterns in 
the world ! 

The greater part of theology has to be re-spoken — 
much of it to be re-written. The healthiest books — those 
which the world values most — are the productions of the 
great masters of imaginative and dramatic literature. They 
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have divined the truth of human nature in history, in art, 
in humanity, through a geniality of culture and heart 
which rarely accompany the clerical intellect. Polemics 
for the cold men, poetry for the quickened soul. Litera- 
ture, through its naturalness, is widely acceptable and in- 
fluential ; while theology, through its partially artificial 
and isolated character, tends to the unreal, and is not pop- 
ular. How is this ? Men write novels with the mind alive 
to the realities of the times, and write them generally true 
to the current life, intent upon embodying the conception 
of men and things in immortal sentences. The modern 
pulpit is governed by a class of men who on the one hand 
sway the sceptre of a brilliant and polished diction, and on 
the other are incapable of any power save the power of 
pulpit tricks. There are glorious exceptions, and the pub- 
lic know who they are. The common people show a grow- 
ing distaste of church-going, and it is plain that the senti- 
ment among them is, ' ' Give us that which is true to 
nature, true of God and our souls." This sentiment is 
working wonders. Men feel it. The theology that refuses 
to be re-cast in Poetry, Art and the Drama, that cannot 
and will not shape itself and bloom in the fairest flowers of 
imagination, or grow into grand and stirring tragedy and 
melt into truest pathos in the tale, is lacking in some of the 
vital elements of truth and reality. A good many preach- 
ers are aware of this, and not a few of the most successful 
among them owe much of their success, not so much to an 
adherence to old dogmas and orthodox style, but to their 
acquaintance with books that appeal to the emotions and 
hopes of the soul. Several of the most prominent of the 
clergy, if not novelists, are great novel readers and play- 
goers !* This shows, among other things, that he who 
can compose his discourse in language woven from the 
varied loom of human thought, is likely, in the long 
run, to command larger attraction and influence, and 
perform wider service, than if he sheltered himself under 
the adoption of a tame uniformity to the sleekest of 
styles — ^the most staid methods of sermonizing. Thousands 
upon thousands of the laity read most the books which 
savor least of the dogma, and disguise not their patronage 

*Exiglish Clergy. 
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of the stage. They are among the best men in the com- 
munity. They demand more and more that current 
preaching shall be true to all the finest instincts of 
their nature. Men go to Shakespeare, Lytton, Dickens, 
Thackeray and Carlisle for Theology. The Novel and 
the Drama are the institutions of the times. This can- 
not be called a morbid condition of the public intellect, for 
it simply asks that Religion, which is the highest fruit of 
Philosophy, Literature and Art, shall not be formulated in 
stiff sentences, and pronounced in outlandish gestures, but 
shall be sanctified and utilized in the popular forms of 
worship and speech. 

One more case of contrast between the Preachers and 
Shakespeare — or rather between preachers and actors — and 
we have done with this part of our subject. It is curious to 
observe how the same qualities which the canons of true 
art, the requirements of real nature, impose upon the 
historian, the poet and dramatic author or artist, expose 
preachers who dare attempt the carrying of art and nature 
into their sermons and ministrations to misrepresentation 
and contemporaneous obloquy. The usual method of 
reading the Liturgy in the Episcopal Churches requires for 
its prosecution the most lax and absurd elocution — the 
most childish, artificial and pedantic of styles. It is quite 
laughable and very comical to listen to the high-keyed 
' 'sing-song' ' of the ' 'intoner' ' and the slovenly drivel of the 
"monotoner" and the "ordinary-toner" in the Church 
of England and Protestant Episcopal Church in this State. 
Not that the Presbyterians, &c., are a whit better, for it is 
well known that one or more of the celebrated among them 
rejoice in being terribly drawling in their elocution ! Noth- 
ing is more contemptible and disgraceful than the current 
"reading" of the Pray6rs. Perhaps it is true that no 
clergyman can read the "Prayers and Lessons" as they 
should be read without laying himself open to the charge of 
being dramatic ; but, as a rule, the Bishops encourage 
bad reading,* and church-people endorse it. Old maids 
detest elocution and very " good " people hate an elocu- 
tionist. Why should Protestantism, which fosters and 
recognizes high intellectual activity and excellence in 
thinking, insist upon a low standard in public reading? 
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Why should the Church carp at a man' s individuality ? 
Were an actor to go through his part and read it oflf 
as the general clergy do their parts, no audience would 
greet him a second time. Acting ib one of the fine arts, 
and so is elocution. Of course it is easier to fall into 
a common-placed and hackneyed mode than into that 
which is excellent and artistic. The reading of nearly 
all the clergy sustains, with rare exceptions, the same 
relation to true elocution and pulpit oratory, which the 
rhymesters of the time of Queen Anne sustained to the 
genuine poet. Acting is an instinct, and the drama springs 
right up out of the soul. Elocution and acting are more 
than fine arts — they are higher than painting and sculpture. 
If it is a wonderful thing to paint upon enduring canvass 
the accurate presentiment and dramatic action of love and 
hatred, of truth and falsehood, and fix them to arrest the 
attention and wonder of the world; the achievement is 
equally marvellous when the active spirit makes use of 
its own body, instead of the canvass, as a medium of 
representation. The clergy are afraid of their congrega- 
tions going to the theatre. There at least they can hear 
pure English well pronounced and admirably declaimed — 
pity there is such poverty and paucity of elocution 
among the high-priests at the altar. Men before the 
foot-lights of a play-house shame the teachers who minister 
in the name of culture and enlightenment. Men will pay a 
dollar at any time to hear an actor' s elocution when they 
shrug their shoulders in paying a ten cent stamp for the 
equivocal privilesce of hearing their pastor's voice. 

I now come to the unpleasant, because personal, 
part of my criticism, — that which relates to the Rev. Dr. 
Talmage' s tirade against Theatres and Play-goers. He is 
not afraid of his words, and I promise him no less fair re- 
turn. Frankness obliges me to add that censure of the 
Stage comes with very bad grace from him, as will 
subsequently be shown. 

Dr. Talmage is both popular and presumptuous ; and, 
while scornful of all that dramatic art and actors have 
done, he does nothing himself in preeminent and per- 
manent or admittedly-superior service to mankind to just- 
ify his scorn. The literature of thje dramatic profession 
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and its influence upon morality and culture have scanty 
recognition and lusty censure at his hands. Ignorance 
alone can explain this. His repudiation of any save the 
highest motive for his tirade may safely be admitted ; but, 
like the rest of the opponents of the Stage, Dr. Talmage is 
neither origina.1 in his criticism, nor in his selections of 
facts and inferences. He is bitterly one-sided, and ignores 
all facts which tell against his exclusively-sectarian 
theory ; and his exaggerations are as ludicrous as his 
zealous partizanship is harmless. He seems to be a 
Puritanic, peculiar, well-meaning man, but not much 
a man of the world ; he is vigorous in sensational rhetoric, 
but he does not know men. His crude and rough doc- 
trines admit of innocent admiration ; while his vehement, 
arbitrary and merciless indiscrimination is simply revolting 
to the balanced and discerning in the community. Hence 
his fiery words, though applauded to the echo by his ex- 
cited following, are, from their bigotry and extravagance, 
stripped of any general and authoritative value. ' ' It is 
permitted in partizans to be blind." We do not charge 
Dr. Talmage so much with expressing cruel views of and 
throwing unjust aspersions upon the Stage, as of totally 
ignoring what is true and useful in it. It is the fascination 
of his exquisite vehemence, and not the truth of his denun- 
ciations, that allure his hearers. 

Dr. Talmage' s description of Actors is a comical libel 
upon the theatrical profession. He might, if he had 
thought fit, have tried to prove that Kean^ Forest^ GarricJc^ 
Mrs. Siddons and Miss Cushman^ were not religious act- 
ors, and that their followers and contemporaries are not 
and were not orthodox actors and actresses ; or, still furth- 
er, that they were not and are not ChurcTi-goers. On these 
points it is possible some persons might differ from the cen- 
sorious Doctor, and might venture to think that his criticism 
was shallow ; but he is not entitled to judge a man' s mor- 
ality by his own exclusive religious opinion, nor to decide 
whether men engaged in what to him appears a bad 
profession must be bad. It is somewhat hard upon 
the theatrical profession, first to be falsely painted by Dr. 
Talmage, and then denounced as ugly ; to be represented 
as doing behind the scenes, in the neighborhood of the 
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"green-room," what they never do, and then being called 
by bad names for the ignorance of the preacher. Such a 
method of argument (?) is "too thin," and no man out of 
his intellectual teens but can see that such criticism is 
purile and fantastic. 

Dr. Talmage asserts with much pomp of proof that 
there are desperately vicious circumstances and tendencies 
surrounding the theatre — such tendencies as corrupt the 
morals, conduce to crime, and pander to the worst passions. 
Is this peculiarly and characteristically true of Theatres ? 
Are there not corrupt, demoralizing and seductive surround- 
ings in all our law-courts ? Has the simple-minded 
Doctor never been in the neighborhood of the City 
Hall, and has he not seen the cunning, crafty liers-in-wait, 
the sleek trickster, the shuffling hack, the wolf in sheep' s 
clothing, the rank and file of rakes and rowdies, and sundry 
kinds of low, lawless vagabonds? The evil surroundings 
of our theatres are nothing compared with those of the 
Bar. Does the silver-tongued prophet of the ' ' Tabernacle' ' 
not know that injustice, diabolical cheating and exquisite 
rascality, are more in active operation in all our law-courts 
than lust, passion and other vices, are in and around 
the theatre ? Has Dr. Talmage never heard of the vicious 
surroundings of political rings and clubs, and does he not 
know that worse passions are stirred, and more deadly 
hate kindled, and uglier frauds perpretrated in them, 
than are possible in the Theatre? Does the Doctor 
not know that there have been more clerical scandals 
than theatrical ones ? Does the Censor not know that 
actors are not monopolists of murder — that there have 
been five clerical for one theatrical murderer ? Does 
the churchly doctor not know that Hypocrisy is almost 
impossible in the theatres, and that the theatre does E^ot 
lead to that popular vice ; and does he not know that 
there is an universal suspicion among men that it is alarm- 
ingly prevalent in all our churches — aye, that some 
churches foster it ? Does not the Doctor know in his consci- 
ence that for one Theatrical scandal there are a dozen cler- 
ical ones, involving lying in speech and unchastity of life ? 
Does the Doctor seriously mean that because an actor killed 
a President, that therefore all actors are murdftYeiY^\ 'S*^- 
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cause an artist in oils set fire to York Minster, are all 
painters to be called incendiaries ? 

Does the Doctor not know that religious people when 
they leave home are not averse to going to the theatre of the 
foreign towns they may happen to visit, and that the clergy, 
when on foreign travel or provincial tours, are known to 
patronize the drama ? Does Dr. Talmage have scruples at 
having in his Tabernacle an opera singer for Thanksgiving 
Day, and will he tell us whether Tableaux are not Theatri- 
cal i But we forbear — questions might be multiplied quite 
as per^tinent as those already asked, but it is needless. We 
quote here, by way of relief, the language of the New York 
Herald^ November 12, referring to those narrow-minded and 
unjust attacks of certain sensational divines who hope to 
overthrow the theatre by pulpit denunciation : "As well 
might these enthusiastic gentlemen try with their small 
breaths to blow the buttress of the Brooklyn bridge into the 
water. Let them try this last feat and then blow on the 
stage." Is it seemly in a clergyman, whose chief claim and 
source of popularity lie in is his imitation of the dramatic 
force of the stage, to abuse its practical uses and its honor- 
ed and honorable actors and patrons ? Must the public be 
coerced by fearful appeals to attend to Dr. Talmage' s 
affected and impotent oratory, and be debarred the enjoy- 
ment of seeing and hearing legitimate dramatism and justly 
acknowledged elocutionary excellence ? The theatre shall 
stand a monument of art, an institution of the people's heart 
and culture long after the fame of its enemies shall have 
been forgotten. 

We have heard and read many tirades against theatres, 
but Dr. Talmage' s is the most saucy, audacious, and thin- 
nest of all, and, altogether, we feel it difficult to characterize 
in words our contempt for its spirit and its littleness. It 
has never been our misfortune to have seen so much pre- 
tence of anxiety for the safety of society from the dangers 
of the theatre, and less of knowledge or candor. The tirade 
is as devoid of common sense as it is of philosophy. 
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